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. PREFACE 



• Between fhe years of \96S and 1978, p>articipating States ond 
J Territories have had Federal financial assistance in meeting some of the 
public library construction needs of the natibn. The major source of this 
Federal funding has* t>een the Library ServMCes and Construction Ac*t 
(LSCA); Public Law 84-597, as amended* This legislation, administered by 
the U.S. Office of Educotion through the Stotes' officioMy designoted 
State library administrptive agencies helped str^igthen the fxjrtnership-of 
Stofe, local ond Federal governments in extending public library services 
to more people. / 

This report analyzes some of the qata required ih the documentation 
, submitted "by the States in both-4{Te applicdtion fsry i rcJporting pi^ocess. 
Charts, tabulations, ohd pictures hov^^^b^pn used to help show the impact 
of the Federal dollars through LSCA Title II, ond gther Federoksource?* It 
should be noted that the charts show cumulotive totals for some iterns* In 
a few instances the data was not sufficient from available reports to 
provide satisfactory State totals, and the retention date for such records 
had expired for the States* 

The narrative sections of the project completion reports were the 
major source for examples of significant improvements in services • 
result ing'fry)m the new qnd/or remodeled buildings. ^ 
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LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 



Financial encourogement of public 
library building construction in the United 
~^dfes has " stetrirned ' from two major 
efforts — th(* first, a private philanthropic 
endeavor; the second, a Federal funding 
progroin. 

During the -Iqte 19th and eorly 20th 
centuries, very few public libraries were 
operating from buildings designed for 
library purposes. Insteod, they were 
scattered among various types of housing, 
including: , an abandoned cfapboord 
schoolhouse, the entrance hall of a 
lawyer's office, under the stairwell of a 
Masonic Lodge, over a meat market, and 
in the former stables of a local fire 
deportment. Although these quarters 
were ill-suited for libary, use, they 
illustrdte the resourcefulness and 
delfcrmination of townspeople to provide 
library services. 

Recognizing the value of free 
libraries and the severe need for separate, 
functional library buHdings, in 1886 
Andrew Carnegie initiated his private 
lil>rary building program. - Within three 
decades Carnegie had donated $56,162,622. 
for the construction of 2,509 library 
buildings throughout the English-speaking 
world. More than $40,000,000 of this 
amount was given to build 1,679 public 
lilJraries in 1,412 communities in the U.S._[/ 
Carnegie viewed his building program not 
as philanthropy, but as a "clever stroke of 
business" because in return for the 
construction funds, he demanded a pledge 
that the city invest its money to furnish 
rmd n^intqin the library. 2/ 

^ Th^ uniform exterior and interior 
desiigr^ jr^mcjny steps leading up to the moin 
entri^fhce, first floor for public service, 
technical services .and other functions on 
the basement level - were a trademarJ< of 
the Carnegie prog^oiTi. Although some of 
the architfecturorrffeatures hindered the 
future development of the library's 
services, with subsequent remodeling 
nearly 83% of the buildings remain 
functioning as public libraries today. 



When the Carnegie Corporation 
shifted its emphasis from constrJjCtion to 
library education and trairrrng, jO stock" " 
period of opproximately fortyl years 
duration ensued before public \ library 
construction was given new vigor |fKrough 
a Federal funding program. | 

Despite a dearth of const|ruction 
funds, public library services contir]iued to 
develop throughout the nation, dnd in 
1956, the Library Services Act (USa) was 
enacted to further this growth; 1 This 
legislation played a vital role in initiating 
library services to neglected rural lareos, 
to reach an estimoted 26 million^ rural 
residents of 300 counties without public 
library services, and helping to improve 
inadequate services of anothfer two million- 
rural residents. Providing funds for 
salaries, library equipment, books and 
other materials, and operating expenses, 
LSA extended services primarily through 
booknnobites. LSA was cited in the House 
of Representatives as "one of the most 
worthwhile programs of the ^Federal 
government.^' 3/ Yet, without permanent 
facilities, adequate librory services could 
not be rendered to many commupities and 
the maximum dividends of Federal 
inv'estment through LSA could not be * 
claimed. 

The need for new library buildings 
and/or renovation of existi'ig ones was 
agdfn quite severe. By the early I960*s the 
majority of all public libraries had been 
constructed before the 1940% and the 
replacement rate was a low 2% annually. 
The American library building was 
characterized by advanced age, lock of 
spoce, end lock of modern equipment. 

The Librory Services and 
Construction Act (LSCA) was signed into 
law by President Johnson on February II, 
1964. Its overall purpose was to promote 
the extension of public library services to 
all areas without^ ^^-'^^ services or with 
inadequa?V services; f^provide fof the 
construct ioJVv of - new public library 
buitdinqs or the improvement of existing 
library facilities'^ 
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Under lillt^ II (Public Library 
Construction), erection of new buildings, 
and the expansion, remodeling, or 
ocquisition of existirlg buiJdings" ore 
eligible - projec ts fof-fundmg>- Gfonts 4T>oy 
be used to cover such expenses as 
architectural .fees, acquisifion of* lond, 
building, equipment, and landscaping. Asa 
Stdte formula* matching grant progra?n, 
construction projects ore funded on a joint 
Federai-State/locol share^ ba^is. The 
Federal share is set by law at no less than 
33% ond no ^greater than 66% for any 
State allotment, bosed on the per capital 
wealth of each State* The funding 
. formula provides a base of $100,000 to 
each State and $20,000 to each territory, 
with an additional ollotrfient frocn the 
remainder of the annual appropriation 
determined by t^^e ratio of each Staters 
population 'to the total population of the 
U.S. according to the recent 
decennial census. Total opprSpriations for 
Title II have been $175,769,750, There 
have been no appropriations sin^ 1973, 
however, the legislative authorization has 
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enabled the use of other federal sources 
for^ public library construction. 

All funds ore administered through 
the appropriate State library 
administrati^ye agency which mokes all 
gront decisions in line with the approved 
State pla^n, and provides technical 
assistance with all aspects of the buildjng 
program. Applicants for LSCA Title II 
funds are generally required to meet the 
following planning and project 
specifications: a) hire . a registered 
architect; b) survey, the community to 
assess it^ library services needs; c) wtite o 
building, program statement; d) retain a 
library building consultant; e) project 20 
years of use for the building; and' f) 
comply with both State, end Federal 
building codes. > 

f^oth the reoifirement of matching, 
funds ahd the planning speciftootions of 
Title 11 have had posit[ve eff4<?t on the 
cons^-ruction oi public library buildings as 
can b:e seen from the summation of the 
program's occonipjishments , in -the 
following sectjofiS* - 
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Functional interior with preserved^ 
exterior ... • . , ' ^ 
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INPACT 0£ XHE LSCA LIBRARY COflSTRUCTlON PROGRAM 



Beginnlr>9 in . the mid I960's ond 
through the, early 1970's, the United States 

con$truction os a result Federal 
ossistonc^ throogt^LSCA Title II. With a 
new source of funding available^ interest 
in ptonning and building libraries in local 
comnnunities wos renewed Mony State 
library ogenctes sponsored statewide 
surveys of public library construction 
needs wh i c h r e vea I ed ou tg r own and 
outdoted buildings still in use and 
cons^queTltly restricting^both the range 
ond qwality of services being offefed to 
the public. Title Ml funds j>rovided the 
neede<^ impetus for the "plonning and 
construction ofoublic library buildings for 
services in the vll5..*The irnpoct of these 
Federal funds didLnot result in providing 
just buildings, but rather buildings which 

•ore tailored to tKe services being provided 
now and as planned for the future. The 
artistic and imaginative design which 
occomodotes the best in service features 
has, during these years of library 
constructi6n, demonstrated the judicious 
use of funds by the public library agencies 
receiving the matching grants*"ff/ 

Public libraries which are beautiful, 
hospitable, easily accessible and designed 
with a service-orientedt concept, are- 
better able to fulfill their service, role as 
o nlojof resource for the local community*. 
Such new buildings are, in oddition,- a 
great source of pride for community 
members and an inspiration for continued 
learning for F>^rson$ of all ages* The 

. transfornjation of a barelx^sement roonr\ 
into a ttvely, colorful chi ldren*s room,. the 

. unrestricted- come-and-^o of learning 
resource centers with media for individual 
»elf-instruction, the Integration of 
materials for easier potron use, 'and the 
change of atmosphere from closed stocks 
and formidable rows of study tables to 
inviting comfortable reading areas are 
made pdjssrble through new construction 
and rernodeltng. • 

-library users 
immeasurable. 
public library in 



The tota I i mpoct on 
and non-users is 
A librarian of a r>ew 
a Southwestern town. 



expressed the effect of attroctive, usoble 
physical surroundings on library -users, 

- ^nvinn 1 **ThQaf* whn formf^f tv n Qt rn ntyrtH 

the old library in its Inadequate quarters 
come }o the new library more often and 
stay Idhger. Many come who never used 
the liarary before. They- pome to browse, 
to re#d, to study, and just to enjoy their 
library. Registration and circulation 
•statistics far exceed ony we hod, every 
uireamed'of.** 

Community pride plays d nrK}jor role 
in stimulating full utilizotlon of the. new 
library facilities. Such positive attitude* 
also have an effect on the library before 
^ts octualization, for it is only through the-- 
committed support ond efforts of the 
whole community and its respor^ible 
members that a library building progratn 
can sucdeed.' All strata of the community 
and its government become involved, fronr\ 
local interested citizens to the library 
staff, Board of Trustees, State library 
agency consultan+s, and Federal program 
administrators. - 

Acquiring a new. or remodeled 
Irbrory, from initial concept to finished 
product, ^Ss on involved -dnd involving 
process. Sinc^the securing of funds is 
imperative, tf>e general public must be 
approache^^dnd convinced of the valine 
and benefits to» be derived from th^ 
project, and influenced to continue 
^ financial supp>ort for siervices from the 
buijding through its own resources. A 
muftltude of actions and d^isions ar6 
nece^^ry to obtain a pleasing and 
functionolk ! public library building 
oppropridte for the community it serves* 
Assessment of the needs Qf the Ocea*s 
population, translation of the needs into a 
written building prograin, c»d subse<^ienl 
decisions regqrding cost, size (floor area), 
amount of book shelving area,^ seating 
capacity, etc. are all important factors 
which cai^ later' influence the extent of 
public use^of the finished librory iacility. 

Decisions regording the selection-of 
a suitable site con also have significant 
effect on^the librory^s use. Situated -at a 
busy main intersiection or V:onv€Miiently 
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iocof«d ia rh€ center of a 'downtown 
iKopplr>g otmo^ or In rurol oreost near 
another Importont locol service building 
such OS the post office or town holU a 
public library becocnes a readily 
octesstble o n d p ubUcoily invit i ng ^pkic^ — 

The choice of exterior style con also 
influence public occeptdnce of a new 
library. In some communities, interest In 
preservirtg' unity of style of local buildings 
is of prince inriportqnce .and so a new 
proposed structure, must comiply with tfiis 
desire in order to be welcome. This 
regdrd for architectural harnrK>ny with 
existing buildings, coupled with the desire 
for a building able to render modern 
services that meet tpday*s demands, was 
expressed in . g^-^onstruction report 
submitted by a southern librarian: "An 
attroctive Georgian style was selected for 
the new library to be in keeping with the 
eorly, historical buildings ond homes in 
r the ar^..constructed of colooiol style 
brlcl<.«.and designe<^ for easy occrfss of 
elderly visitors, and those in wheel 
choirs^** 

In other communities, the drive for 
a well functioning, modern library shares 
equal importance with respect for the 
noturol environment- One northwestern 
librory which ochieN^ed this dual quality 
Wos horwed with-*<ln oword ^from an 
ofchiteei^jrol association,. The jury 
^ ^Vxxruneoded the getting of this building, 
the retention of the noturoksurroundings, 
- r^flnd its (the libtor/s)*scale and chorocter 
* \o relationship to the surrounding 
neighborhood...Liberal gloss areas' with 
the books exposed to view expressed the 
buildifig's functions for all to see... The 
tlbrary has become c sbcicf •ce^er for the 
connmunity an<J the quality of |fche inner 
spoces and the materials used contributed 
to this.^Entry plaza, entry court and 
control desk provide d hub around which 
oil oKJin areas ore conveniently 
situated.«.Tbe inner gorden court and 
decks extending to ttte natural londscope 
comptennent tfi«e inner spaces;^/ 

AAony libraries built with 
received awards from State .and 
architectural, engineering,^ and historical 
preservation associations. These awor^ 

ERIC , • . 
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ore? a tribute Ao the farslghtedr>ess and 
high quality work of librory plonolno 
teams workir>g In conjunction with 
excellent orchltects and corwtruction 
firms. Recognition through formal owords 

I IM I Ui Ui i / \M* rlWf tvi-p W t 

gratifying result of these well designed 
new and remodeled public library buildings 
is the increased usage by the public they 
were built to serve. 

The following sections examine the 
achieverf>ent5 of LSCA Title II in reFotlon 
to the specific concerns of construction 
projects: cost, populofion served, 
increase in usable ([oor area, and seating 
capacity and book volunne capacity 
increas^^ 

-COSTS- 

Centrdlgto any review of 9 Federal 
motching grant program is the effective 
use of the funds. This con be determined 
by reviewing both the program's 
accomplishments (as will be presented in 
the upcoming sections), ortd by examining - 
evidence of public financial support 
stimulated in response to the ovoifobility 
of the Federal dollar. 

An overview of the funding sources * ^ 
for public library construction authorized 
under Tjtle H is shown in Chart A: The 
Construction DoHor. (Tables I and 2, see 
Appendix, p. 19 and 20, (yrther breakout 
expenditures by State, source, populofion 
'density of area served, and type of 
construction.) . LSCA Title II funds , 
comprise the nnojor portion of the Federal 
'contribution to public library 
construction, providing lk% of the total 
expenditures. Another 5% of these costs 
were supplied by other Federal funding 
sources including: Model Cities Progranr^, i 
C^enerol Revenue Shoring Community 
and Housing* Development Act,^ ^ 
Appalachian Regional Development ^t, 
and, nrK>st recently, the Local Public ^ 
Works Act. 

The largest of these otf>er Federal 
progrc^ns supporting . public, library 
construction is the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act, which * has to date 
assisted 149 library^ projects with 154 
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million dollarau This program a!i$isr% 
depressed communities in drsignotmi 
AppolocKion orecs to establish boslc 
economk and ^edwjotionol focilities orni 
services in order to becocnr $rlf 
sufficient. The Appoluchion Rrqionot 
Commission provides supplemental fand\ 
to ougrnent locol monies to mahl<* thr 
locality to qualify for Federal funds soch 
OS LSCA Title IL It can also provide rhr 
bosJc gront under authorization of another 
Federol program when monies an* 
unovoilable, as ho^' been thr cose with 
LSCA Title II since its Inst nj>proj>riation 
in 1973. 



THf CONSTmiCnON OOLLAII 



LOCAL M« 
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Combined Federal expenditures, 
however, ore only a fraction of the total 
costs of the construction ' projects* The 
relatively smolf LSCA investment of 2^ 
out of every dollar, prompted nearly tliree 
tirnes that amount in matchii^g funds. 
motching dollars from both State and 
local sources combined equal 73% of the 
total costs, with local support comprising 
the mojor shan?, 66%. In • the vast 
majority of States, local/State funds far 
exceeded the matching require^nents set 
by law. This high percentage of matching 
in some coses not only surpassed, but 
octuolly doubled the required amounts. 
' LqcoI dollars in the amount of 
$475,756,419 were raised which, along 
with $53,I37,P96 from St&te funds, 
matched $174,318,366 in Federal II. grants. 
With the odditlon of $21,469,975 provided 
by other Federal sources, a total of over 
$724 millior^ was expended under Title II 

ERIC 



Oiitl^ori/ution for public library 
rof'ts true t ion project 

A5 o result of the large cofitribution 
of local dollars, the effectiveness of the 
Fec^erul grunt was ^nultiplled* Credit 
ior"thT-f muxiina f-rttt li/at i on of Fed e ra l aid 
t>rlong\ to tht» Stote library oijerxries 
which hod rnsponsi^ility for dixtributino 
thr funds. In an effort to spreod the 
Federol dollar for the greatest benefit 
throughout the State, many State library 
agencies required a higher level of local 
support than the level required by the 
Federal government in order for the Stote 
to qualify for its allotment. In this way. 
States could use their allotment to 
initiate more construction projects and to 
profnpt o larger outpouring of local 
monies. 

Raising local funds to qualify for a 
Title II grant took many fonrfs in addition 
to bond referendums and appropriations, 
including typical '•grassroots'* efforts such 
as ba/oors ond benefit banquets. Securing 
contributions ^-*4^orn individuals, local 
businesses, indusr^yr clubs, and private 
foundations, and inspiring memorial 
contributions were also among the various 
avenues* that fund-raising co*nmit>ees 
pursued. . • 



-POPULATION- 



Projects funded by Title II 
provided 88,i>58,742 persons with 
opportunity to avail themselves of a f^l 
range pf library services offered frcxn a 
permanent building. This^ high count of 
poputction served (over one-third of the 
country's current population) reflects only 
the ovorjability. of library services and 
does nbt begin to measure the benefits of 
these services in terms of human value. . 

This summation of the Title II 
program has considered three basic 
popHjIotion sizes. The categories studied 
ore: rural, areas wifti less thon 10,000 
residents; mid-range, oreos of 10,000 to 
100,000 personi; and urbon, areas of 
greater than 1 00,000. ..population. The 
achievements of the construction projects 
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r«lat«d to th«M tKre« bo«ic sljee 
population group* throughout this study. 
S\nem oil" figures wore colculoted from 
docurmntotioQ submitted for approval of 
cor»tructloo,%r»d these reports coyer o 

for ewly projects may vory from current 
figures for the llbrory's service areo 
today. 

In examining the population figures, 
It appeors that Federol osaistonce initially 
hod the 'most- impoct on rural residents, 
followed i>y o wider distribution of grants 
to other more densely populated oreos. 
The population served through Title II 
assisted librories is broken down by Statr 
in Toble 3 (See Appendix, p. 21). 



llbrory foci II ties newly c^structed or 
remodeled into more usable structures 
totals 1,917. Within the nine year octlve 
funding spon of Title II. r,804 of the total 
libroiy construction projects were begun. 
-Broken down hy fiirnl year, ihe- number of 
projects approved bnd carried out is os 
follows: 

FY 65 347 

FY 66 : 350 

FY 67 .' 272 

FY 68 275 

F Y 69 206 

FY 70 66 

• FY 7t 109 

FY 72 126 

FY 73 53 



-NUMBER A-ND TYPE OF PROJECT- 



In interpreting ond evaluating Title II 
expenditures, it is germane to coll 
•attention to the brwadth of the progrom's 
occomplishments. Th« oct-jol number of 



Since the most recent, appropriation 
for Title II in FY 1973, 113 libraries hove 
been awarded construction grants urxJer 
the Title II author i^ot ion, utilizing jnonies 
carried over fro«n previous, fiscal years 
and/or funds from other Federal 
programs. 
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OF NEW AND OTHER CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
BY TYPE OF LIBRARY 
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Many typ#t of librorl^n were gtven 
F«d#fol OMistonct* PftHJpininantly, 
. c#ntrol libraries and branch librurie* wi^rr 
provided construction oi<t but ot^^r 
library service building:! wt^rt^ oHo 

In cluded^ > Amooq these were Systran* 

headquorters^ procrtstng Cf^ntf ri, 
bookmobile stofogr gcu^ogri^ buiklinq^ 
which helped improve the overull qualify 
of public library service in on arm. 

Federol fundi r>g is often orcrssory to 
ensun^ estoblishment of oth<?r typr 
^ libraries* in portlculor those >*rhich srrvr 
more than one specific locality or whov 
service oreq crosses locol jurisdictions. 
Federal aid may be influential in tf>r 
building of processing centers and other 
service centers^which do not provide 
direct public service, but contribute to 
the ecor>9micaU efficient functioning of 
public libraries* freeing the'^^ne of local 
librory stoff for giving increased potron 
assistance ond developing new services. 
In such coses^ local construction support 
nrwy. not be readily forthcoming, since 
material or service benefits are not 
clearly opporent to the averoge^ 
taxpayer/voter. 

When the cost of building o new 
librory has seemed^rohibitive to the local 
taxpayer, one solution offered has been 
the renovoHon of ooother building, 
star>^ing unused, such os o vocated 
grocery store, theote^ or post office. 
Acquisitions of these strvc)ures by library 
boards have kept good ierviceoble 
buildings* some with historical volue, from 
going to waste, and with rerrK>deling 
and/or small additions they often hove 
been transformed into ottroctive, sturdy 
librories. 

On the* other hand, it should be 
pointed out, that many librorions hove hod 
to nnuster courage to steodfostly refuse to 
accept o building which wos and would 
always remoin ilf-suited or badly located 
for library purposes. 

Ch<^rt B shows the- total number of 
librcyy buildings assisted by Federal 
support, broken out by both type of ^ 
construction and by type of library^ 
(Table 4, see Appendix p. 22, covers the 
some categories but also breoiks out the* 
rKSttOTKil totals hy State.) 



Both c^tral iibrarieii and branch 
libraries %how n#»w corntriiclion at a high 
roft% rrorhing totals of S2I arxl -SI? 
respectivrly* Centf^l lfbroriet, however, 
hove op/rS^irnotely 7 1/2 tijr^es (358 
compared t^brar>ches I 3^) tl>e nurt<>er of 
other co^ntruc tlbin projc^ 
rrtnodeling, renovotion, odtiitig n^, ^ ^r>d 
combinational thereof. Since central 
librories eKi^frd before any of their 
branches, it logically follows V\a1 the 
central libraries ore likely to be the 
oldest and thr 4TK>st in need of these 
improvements. 

. The fji vision among new and other 
consjrucfion projects reflects not on(y 
the type of librory, bu* the siir.ot 
population served as Chart C otkI Chart 
O demonstrate. Rural areas which were 
previously without services hod the 
greotest need for fT>ain library buildings, 
whereas urban libraries showed the 
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grMtMt dvtirt for broQic^% or for 
r«rno<kil#d c#ntro^ librorUt, * In 
m^tCdOpoliton ar#at, new brutKhp^ wtrr 
ru M p^d fo 9«f«Nicl Mrvicf^t to thr 
IpfMding suburban conrvrlunitlrs onti fo 
aecomnxKkitr the population thruit of c 

— large city. Additio n otfy, - i>^ban crntr jl 
libroriM /H>eded OA^ittonct* to kr*««p 
existing tibrory strviCturcs turn tioning 
ond dble fo cope with thr rvm grrutfr 

^ demoTKls aKping ploc^ on them. Aa thr 
hub ot oVcity library »y%ti*fn, urbon 
cenfrol liworie* hovr qrratrr jipocr 
needSv for stoff, worU*^H)p or«xi\, 
moterioU storoge, rKjuipfTHmt for 
networking octivitiea, etc* Spocr it alv> 
required in whfch to condix-t nrw 
services neces^kiry to rroch minor jty 
inner-city dwellers. Adult education an<) 
literocy projects, ethnic heritoqr rvmtv, 
locol history toping projects oudio-vlvx)l 
ond medio use, etc* ore ex^pplrs of ViKrh 
services. These spoce deffciencirs wrrr 
often eliminote'd through well plonned 
(xMitior^ ond reallocation of interior 
floor areo^ supported os etigiKle expen?fcr\ 
under Title II. 

Prom the doto exomined, it i%- 
evident tfiot the determinotion of type of 
rortstruction project to be Initiated was 
Sosed on the combined foctors of cost to 
consenting taxpKjyers^ size of population 
TO be terved^^ the library's fnojor' 
fufxrtions (os centrol, bronch, processing 
center^ etc.) and spoce rveeds for the 
individuoJ library activities* 

V -FLOOR AREA- _ 

The moin goal of constructing, 
odcftng to, renovating a library building 
is fo crcote more usable spoce for library 
activities. Therefore, the increases in 
floor area ochieved by Title II 
cortstruction projects ore of note. The 
total floor area effected by this Federol 
ossi stance program i^ 24,527^000 square 
^eet, of which neoriy 21,000,000 square 
feet is r>ew or o6ded and tf>e re noihing is 
Vemodeled floor area- 

Table 5 (See Appendix^ p. 23) gives 
break -buts by State of new/added ond 
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rerrKMleied floor oreo by type of l^brd^y 
and population «l/e. Some Interesting 
finding% cot) be rxtroctcKj tro»n these 
figure*. Of all typrs of libraries, central 
libraries achieved ttie most substantial 
^ins in floor ived, a lolW 12.7 million 
%<^tior n i eeLl - oyer half the no t iongi _ Jo tgl _ 
gained by oil Title II assisted libraries^ 
With fcHjard to ^Kipulation si/e. the 
greatrsf rr>rasurr» of cornpined new/odded 
and rrfnodrlf^d floor drea is found in 
libraries serving t»^ mid-range population 
group, with I l,72S,000 square feet 
rffrctrd. Urban libraries follow with 
6,S83,000 jkQiuorv feet and rural libraries 

• tokr third ploce with 3,21^,000 squore 
feet. On a per project basis, howevert 
the affecled floor area overoges follow o 
• diffWent order: 5,300 squore feet for 
rurOI libraries; 10,050 square, feet for mid- 
rorige population; and 36,500 squore f<N?t 
for urban librories. 

With proper plorviing, these 
increases in floor area con have 
considei^le impoct on the ror>ge, type 
and quality of services the -new or 
redesigr>ed I ibr dry offers. The nrchitecf's 
exoct delineation of floor oreo for 
specific purposes (i.e. technical staff work 
. area, multi(xirpose 'Cooms, reoding oreos,^ 

J) *^o6k shelvirxj and rnoteriols storoge, etcJ 
is of individual concern to eocb library 
orKJ is based on the assessed present and 
projected needs of the communitj^ it 
serves* 

In r>ew construction projects, the 
librorion has the'advontoge of being able 
to olon spoce utilization in occordonce 
with his/her interpretation of the 
>-cbmmur»i t /s des i r es, to i rvc I ude, f or 
example, smoll group fneeting roomsv orts 
and crafts work spocet activity areas for 
music IJplL i ling, etc. We4l de s t g r wd fktpr 
oreo con ease the troffic flow ond place 
the librarian in d visible, opproochoble 
location fro n which he/she con both assist 
patrons otkJ supervise the* library. A 
library con also be plorvied to emphosize 
special characteristics, such as a pLeosing 
goturol environment^ or to create a 
particular ambience. T^eoding as on 
enjoydble, relaxing cxperier^e con be 
eniphosi/ed with cofi^f or table lounge oreos 
ond open stocks; f'jn-time activities for 
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<^ con be OKide fey^ rrtpre- pleasant 

l€br]i^|f^^ vibrant, open^ 

diwi^^u^ area^ ania^jqijiet study can 

be s^ess^d thrpu^ definec^^rivate spaces 
05' study caFrels;^ bn^; booths for 
ifidividuor work: , 

" Afthough reinbdellng does- not 

usuolty affprd the same planning 

cppcrf^unitid^ as does hew construct ron, it 

can be, utilized to provide additional ftoor 

j^dreo for a needed children's r^m, a long- 

dw<^ted f50biic auditorium, or accessible 

>book shetvings. / < . * V 

' ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ • .v^ 

vRempdeUng projects may afso result 

in .m<w>y gbotL changes ft^ although not 

rheoESurdble in square feet, nonetheless 

^ho^e-o definite fiosity/e effect on ^ the 

smooth functioning of" the library. ^ 

Through renovation, the library may be^' 

mode barrier-fr4e fpr handicapped 

r pdtfons, be altered to^make new. servicjsfs 

^possible, >br be redesigned to provide 

coGKSol i dated staff worlc areas, increasing 

b6th ^taff eff icienpy and mbr&le. One 

dbramotic example, of the latter -was the 

reanovatjon df an old Carntegie library 

wfiere the staff work areas had beeru^ 

divided betweeru^he second floor and the 

bcB»TiCTit levels* The time qpd energy 

lost between floors hod a ^BB^alizing 

<jffect on the staff and had rfarnUged their 

ability and desire to respond to patron 

requests within a creditable tiafi^frame. 

With consolidation of the library^^r>yce 

areas, .. staff effectiyenes's \ was 

considerably upgraded, despite the zero 

increase in square footage registered in 

the data- ^ 

7SEATIN6 CAPACITY- 

• As described *in the previous section, 
the expansion of usable floor^area has had 
botb direct and indirect ^effects on the 
quality of services a library can offer. 
The <idvdntages libraries accrue from 
increased square footage become clear 
with -a closer examination of new .and 
-^remodeled floor space -divided into 
designated use oreaisiuch ds book shelving 



space, gating for reading activities and 
seating for public mating purposes, 

' r \. ■ ^ ' ^' 
The seating capacity of a library 

. * directly determines the way in which the 
public utilizes its library facility. With 
adequate and comfortable seating for 
reading, viewing, listening, and studying Fn 
a pleasant atmosphere, the users are rnore^^; 
likely to enjoy their visfts, extend- them in 

- /length of time, and come more frequenitly 
than if crowded conditi^i«js prevail, "R»e 
availability of rhiJltipurpose'm'eetifig and 

* activity >fboms is also' a big P'j^ ^o"^ 
. increased library patronage, ^ \ 

C The DroDOrtioninq^of space dhd the 
number^ of seats aljScoted for meeting 
rctems versus readirig^area? reflects tKe 
differently |:)ercervoir»eeds and priorities, 
of- individual^ libraries. The division of 
' * floor area in a newly constructed llbrar/ 
- most visiby ^demonstrates the -particular 
• patronage the library is geafed to attract 
and serve. In q, cennmunity for example^ 
a k)w-inconr>e urban area - where crowded 
living quarters and accompohyingly. high 
noise levels distract, the library may aim 
to offer dn alternative environment for 
students and other persons needing- 
privacy and quiet study space. Such d 
library's emphasis would be on providing 
the largest seating capacity for individual 
learning-conducive reading areas. 
Another library, particularly one in a rural 
setting, nriay conclude, after assessing the 
needs. ^ of the community, , that the 
construction of Va meeting room would' 
advqnce library use and make the library a 
*focal point for community activities, 
. since meeting r^m;s are avaflable 
nowhere else in* theT^ighborhood,.^ 

The, choices made, in the use of 
seating capacity by individual libraries is 
compiled in a national overview provided 
in Chart E; This* chart reveals substantial 
growth in the seating ciapacity of both 
reading* qreas and meeting rooms ^in 
libraries serving the three f^ulation 
groups. The upswing in number of seats in 
reading areas is nearly constont across oH 
population categories ranging from a 2 1/2 
to 3 time? capacity increase. 



> /. It .is In #ie «ilo«g€«i€nt of seating 
)b(]gxicity of mieeting rooms that the 
^reoAest vorkmce * among populatibn. 
groups occurs. Xorge increqses -ore 
widerit in all threiS groups, but the 
percentage . increase of 827% in rural 
areas is consrderobiy- greater thofr the 
573% increase registered hy mid-range 
libraries or fhp^ 376% increase exhibited in 
urbcvir libraries. " s The striking 
need for ^meeting rooms in rural areas is 
also denwistrated in- the number of new 
meeting rooms built in rural libraries 
which previously hod no such • public 
jaieeting q|xx:e. Out of the 1,1 19 new or 
added meeting rooms constructed for 



libraries formerly lacking such 
multipurpose, rooms, .427 <ire found in 
those libraries which serve predominantly 
rural oreosi * • 

The combined total for both rebding 
and meeting roorh seating capacity shows 
an overall national gain from 67,503 to 
266,034 seats in Title II project libraries. 
Thi^ figure shows - approxinrKitely 
quodi*upled setting capacity. ^ Each 
p)opyIatton group evidences anjncrease.oi 
approximately 3 to 4 times the original 
seating capacity. ' 

The rate o t T r fc reose * in seating 
cofxicity. as reloted to F>opu lotion served 
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otso reveals markecl increases. ' From the 
program's beginning in 1965 to the present ^ 
time, the number of seats available' in 
reading areas per 40/X)0 persons has risen 
frqm 10 seats in 1965 to 30 seats in 1978- 
In meeting or multipurpose rooms, this [ 
rate of increase per i^0;000 persor^^jifttas 
from 3 seats in 1 965 to 20. seats in - 1 
Tables 6 and 7 (see Appendix, p* 24, 25) 
further detail these gains ini seating 
capKicit/, breaking them out Stote^ 
type of library and type of construction. 
The percentage increase resulting fj^^bm 
Title 11 aid is also given by'Stat< 



V- " 

-BOOK VOLUME 



c/l^ACITY- 



Since the . busifiess * of libra ries 
revolves around booki to ■ such a J^fge< 
ex^tent, the increase in book -^lume 
Capacity is another sighifjcant fjfctor in 
this summation • of Title II 
accomplishments. Nationwide, there were 
substantial gains recorded in the -book 
volume capacity, .of the libraries that 
received Federal' construction qid. The 
total shelving .capacity of these libraries 
prior to Title H funding was 50.? million 
volumes; after -comffleting construction, 
the bpok vcSlume capacity totaled 122.3 
milHoi^ an expansion of space a^e to 
accommodate the addition of 71 .9 rtiiHion 
' books. , , ' * 

Chart F provides an' in-depth view of 
book volume capacity increase with a 
break-out of national gains by both type 
of library and si^e^ of population s<sryed. 
CTdbie 8, see Appendix p. 26, showis a 
/detailed State by" .State book volume 
^ increase by type of construction and type 
of library.)" Branch libraries claim the 
greatest Increase, having more than 
jdidrupled their shelving space — a 7.5 
tillion volume capacity raised to a 33 
"liilion book capacity. This can be 
attributed to the large ' number of 
branches (5|fc out of the 1,917 Title 11 
projects) w^Bi were newly constructed 
a9d thws had the" opportunity to plan ahead 
for extensive shelving area. Among 



branch libraries, thoseX^rving mid-range 
populations were found tb-have jumped to 
more than five times th^in original 5.2 
million book copacity to ^.9 million 
^volumes. ' 

, G^tiial libraries more than doubled 
their ^If^ady large volume capacity, 
exhi^>i ting fairly consrst<*it increases, in oil 
three size populotion" groups. Since 
central libraries ^n urban areas moinly 
undertook remodel ir^g projects, this 
^doubling of book capacity from a high 
origincrl figure of 27.9 million to -6 1.7 
million volumes ; represents a notable 
enlargement.- / ' , 



In 



the categorx of <j6ther" ,type- 
libracies, the overall b«>k volunje 
capacity increase was again nearly . 
doubted. The^ greatest percentage 
increase, however, occurs in the libraries 
seFvinq rural areas: e 325% jump from a 
low count of 400,000 to 1,300,000 book 
capacity. These figures reveal the lack of 
many such' service centers in rural arpas 
prior to Title II funding. 

Impressive as these increases in 
book volume capacity are, they indfcate 
just one of the . qiany material 'gains 
resulting from Title II grants, since books 
onjy represent one facet of. library 
services. These figures do not take into 
account. Tor example, the extensive 
resources of audio-visual materials- and 
equipment, realia, all iypes of art fornns 
and media, skill-building playthings, etc., 
which are increasingly taking their place, 
besidebooks in today's libraries. 

This report barely begins to 
encompass the many "ddvqntdges that can 
ensue froni . increased book volume 
capacity.- As one direct result of new 
facilities providing shelf space for an 
adequate per capita book count, many 
libraries were able to qualify, for the first 
time, for membership in an interlibrary 
cooperative system. Also, some libran^ 
we're enabled to qualify for Stdte aid. 
Although data cannot accurately portray 
the significance that greater book volume 
capacity, and thus greater reading 
selection,' can hove for a comrnunity, one 
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^ Itbrarion expressed tHol^ human element in 

:ttie librcsy^ cons^ r^>ort, saying: 

• "Herein . lies . -one of the 
. - responsibifities of o public library— 
-to bring to .its community the finer 
bookis which individuafs might not 
oth^^ise know exist of hove the 
■ opportunity to use.** * ^. 
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THE. EFFECT.. OF LIBRARY 




UCTION ON OTHER LSCA PRIORITIES 



The' occompRshments of th^^SCA 
public library construction program can be 
statistically evaluated and^^^ophically 
described, and^ such dafQ/r^eals a far- 
reaching program whjdfs has been 
effective in carrying, pj^ its legislative 
manddte. One caaj^tot ♦ gros^ its full 
impact^ howeveiy .unless one evaluates 
Title H in relation^ the other legislative 
priorities of the/entire Library Services 
and ConstructUaJn Act program. LSCA's 
emphasis- was^^riginaliy, and continues to 
be, one/ of helpfng provide persons 
throughidut^ the country .wiffi the best 
achievdWe library services to meet their 
onal, * informational, and 
ional ne^ds. Such a/goal has been 
:hed \n multi-faceted ways. Each 
^^^itle of/ the Act adcfresses specific 
/•priority <ireas, and in corobination, they 
have the overall effeertpf stimulating the 
development of y^uality library services. 

Preceded/ by the rural-oriented 
Library Servic^es Act of 1956, ^Federal, 
funds supporting public library 'services 
were^ originalhy targeted t«^rd reaching 
isolated rural areas. M his"" task was 
enj-husiastically performed by bookmobiles 
traveling out to even the most distqnt and 
remote parts of the country. The services 
bookmobiles and their librarian/drivers 
wei'e able to deliver had exciting Impact 
on ! rural residents who for the first' time 
weire able tio obtain self-help materials, 
ready information, and recreational 
reading matter. As valuable as these 
lirnited services were, the odvent.of LSCA 
Title II construction funds turned the 
re for permanent library services ^in 
I communfties into reality. ]_SCA' 
II grants provided the basic housing 
cture which made F>ossible an 
nded range o'f ongoing ^ library 
rams and enabled libraries to serve 
their ' patrons with a greater variety of 
meaningful library, services". 

1 Title II projects " T^dve also 
contributed* to better utilization of LSGA 
fit e I (Library Services) and Title HI 
(Iht jriibrary Cooperation), 'funds. . The, 
pricrities of Title I directly qJdress the 



extension of services ' fo underserved 
and/or disadvantaged persons, and,- with 
new permanent buildings ,frd^ which to' 
operate, communitjfes have been' dbfe to 
/embark on many Innovative ^library 
'projects to help alleviate the identified 
needs of their clientele. 

, With greater book volume capacity, 
librarians have acquired special 
collections to meet the unique 
information needs pf their patrons. Books 
designed to attract nonusers;^ such as 
b i I i ngua pub I i ca^ns, pajWrbocks, and 
high interesrjriow-v|pcabulary books, have 
•been offered, along with reading 
ct>nducive to personal enjoyment. 
AdditionaHy, gudio-visual materials and 
equipment whIcH have particular appeal to 
persons of limited English-speaking ability ' 
are accommodated in library facilities. 
Availa|H(ft;^of SKlividual study carrels 
coupled large meeting rooms for 

group instruction ^rnakes possible public^ 
library-sponsored adult education 
programs. Through guest lectures and 
cqmmunlf^^jgl^rums held in multi-purpose 
rooms, the ^^tirary can also provide 
neighbors w4th opportunities! for 
educational and-cultural experlencei in on 
Informal setting. 

These services are a sampling of the 
varied activities sponsored in the new 
buildings. One report of a completed 
Title II supported addition to a midwest 
library featured the following new 
services: (a) children's story hour, (bl 
parenting classes, (c) family film nights, 
(d) lecture series, on taxes, nutrition, 
county politics, etc.,- (e) young adults 
progroms.held in the music listening room, 
(f) art- study discussion groups, and (g) 
reading programs, including one-to-one 
literacy instruction. Other libraries have 
described how^they fully utilize their new 
space for needed collections of large print 
books, creating display areas for local art 
productions, and providing workshop areas 
in which to conduct in-service training 
programs (or staff and volunteers. 

^ In additioh to these services which 
fulfilled > Title I objectives, the 
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Son Morkos Public Library, Texas: Before 
and After 



construction of a new building or the 
renovation of an older one has effected 
improvements in- a library'ls interlibrary 
cooperation activities for t|he benefit of 
an enlarged clientele. Remodeled space 
has allowed many libraries iq update their 
equipment and ^so acconrTjmodate new 
means of technology, such ps data bases 
and computer ferrrrinals. Tjhese link the 
local liljrary with its system!; members, an 
importdnt step in expending |each library's 
ability to satisfy diverse patribn requests. 

The many decisions mQ<ie In planning 
Federally-assisted librar^ building 
projects were basecl not oijply on LSCA 
priorities, but also on the particulor needs 
and goals of the local commuitles* The 
following examples all demonstrate one or 
more national priorities, as I expressed in 
the Act, meshed with State| and/or local 

into actual 
Title II 



priorities and translated 
projects .made p>o$sible through 
funding: - - i 



• The unique cultural needs of the 
residents of Frederiksted, St. Croix, 
Virgin Islands were addressed through a 
remodeling project of the main library 
which added a "Special Activities Area/' 
This ver.sal4i^ multi-purpbse area 
complete with stages and seating for 300 
persons, accommodates dramatic 
productions*, orchestra and musical group 
presentationsy dance, films, lectures, etc« 
It use for town and community meetings, 
school and public library activities, and 
various other civic activities has 
augmented the community's awareness 
and use of the library. The new activities 
area has enabled the library to encourage 
cultural expression and growth on the 
island and thus fulfill one of its objectives 
as an educational and cultural public 
service agency. 

• Total activity of the Grand Forks 
Public Library, North Dakotd tripled and 
circulation doubled within the first three 
months of its opening in new quarters. 
"Activity has literally sky rocketed,'* 
claimed thej^ library director, 6/ 
attributing this resurgence of library 

' interest to the new services bejng made 
avaiJable in the new building. These new 
servi^s, which; are completely occessible 
to handicofjped persons, include: 
convenient meeting rooms for public use 
by large or small groups; free bus rides to 
and frb/n the library; computer access to 

. the school system's coinputer through a 
terminal in the library; listening stations 
with audio* chairs; Cable TV viewing 
stations; study cq^els; framed art 
reproductioiV and sculpture replicas; 
tyf:)ewriters; films, film projectors, and 
slide viewers; recordings, cassettes and 
playing equipment, etc. The^emphasis on 
all .types of media as both a tool for 
learning and a form of enjoyment has 
given the library a revitalized apF>eal and 
a new avenue for reaching the nonuser. 

• The ^5?<gnsion of -public library 
services to the city's underserved 
suburban areas through a branch library 
system was- the goal of Ft. Worth's use of 
its Title II funds. When in 19^1, Ft. Worth 
had^the dubious distinction of being the 
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only lorge U^. ciiy without a ' branch 
IJbrbrf^ JJ the. city voters authorized a 
seven branch^ jkiiidi^ program which was 
carried out with the oid of Fie<Jeral funds^r 
Within one year after the full branch 
system opened, octivities in the seven 
branches hod caused a city-wid^ increiasg" 
in library usage of almost 50%. The 
neighborhood branches are highlly visible/ 
dhd, as port of a city-wide system, are 
dble^to offer patrons nearby convenience, 
a full range of activities, and a wealth of 
ni^erials through in tfer library loan. 

# . The building of Martin's Ferrf Public 
Library was one Qorhponent of a 
compfehensive plan for combatting 
problems of poverty in the community. 
An economically disadvantaged area. 
Martinis Ferry became . the first 
community in Ohio receive funds under 
the Economic Opporturutyf Act of 1964 
through its War on Poverty Commission. 
The overall program en^f)hasTzed increased 
educational services cfi^ected at meeting 
the needs of all segments of the 
community. The library's role as an 
educational agency able lo cross all age 
borriers^^^was recognized through a 
Deportment of Urban Renewal land grant. 
Previous library housing consisted of an 
inadequate jgorage for bookmobiles and 
rental spocS which necessitated -division 
of the nnain book stock among three 
locations approximately three city blocks 
apart. The new facility, built with Title II 
funds provided consolidated services and 
was able to effectively aid in the 
educational efforts of the War on. Poverty 
through a variety of progranris. ; • ^ - 

• -Addressing the /fieeds and 
characteristics of all agfe groups and 
fostering gretster inai^ridual and 
community growth is a choHbrig^^^o all 
libraries^ - In a " rural area tfits is - 
particularly important as there may be 
f*5w, if any, other service organizations 
that target these clientele groups. The 
first completed LSCA Title II construction 
project, dedicated May 16, 1966, shows 
evidence of the libror/s concern for 
patrons of all ages. Builf to serve, an 

• 



agricultural and mining comrnuni^* of 

• 7,000 in an area of about 2,000 square 
miles,, the Platte County Public Library of 
Wheatland, Wypmir>g is the cultural arKt 
activity center. Located at the county 
seat in the county's largest town 
(population ^2,500), thrs attract ive^ 
effitient modern library offers separate 
book collections and reading/ lounging 
areas, for adults, young people, -and 
children;* d Western Americana special 
collection and -exhibit, refereiKre room 
with study correfe and work areas, a 

^ workroom for staff, a conference roo<ti 
and a sound-proof room for audio-visual 
rrKjterials use. • ^ 

. • * As a major respOrce center, the 
administrativ*e headquarters for the North 
Central Kansas Library System, and a 
subregional library for the blind and 
physically handicapped, the Manhattan 
Public Library provides whvices to 33 
nriember libraries in a ;seven-county area. 
In jts new quarters, ^ assisted by TitJe It 

• funcis, the library provides: space for 

• system personnel; a- rotating book 
collection pf :several thousand items; *a 
centralized purchasing % department of 
system materials; an j^rt^ and printing 
department - which provides ^ displays, 
print odi signs, book I ist^, summer reading 
materid&jfe and numerous other p*Jblicity 

: ?tems for system libraries; Talking Books 
for regional distribution; and TWX 
connections with other libraries in the 
State for inter library cooperative' 
activities. Services to its^ immediate, 
community were olsa greatly enhanced by 
the rfew building which offers a business 
referernre section, ' on art goUery for 
exhibition of local and regionol original 
art, framed orts >yorks including a "mini- 
* masters" series for children, a small 
- conference room for private groups,- and 
■ on auditorium seating 100 people. The 
result of three years occupation in the 
new • library was a 58% increase in 
registered borrowers oncl a 69% rise in 
circulation. ' . ^ 



PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS AN|b FUTURE DIRECTIONS 



This retrospettiye 
impact of J^ederal assistai 
LSCA ' Title ' II on pybl 
construction notes * the 
accompirshments: 



^of the 
'through 
library 
yfo Mowing 




1917 library cbnstruction 
completed ' ' . ^ 

88 million people hove access to 
services in new or improved library 
buildings 

$174,318,3^ from Title II wi^h 
>2f, 469,975 from other Federal 
sources stimulated the investment 
of $528,893,615 in State and local 
matching 

Floor spoce increosed by 20,744,000 
square feet and on additionol 
3,783,000 , squiire feet were 
remodeled 



Seating capacity 
activities tripled 



for,- reading 



• ^'braries prbvicjed public 
meeting (multipurpose) rooms for 
the first time in their communities / 

• An additional. 84,984 seats were 
made available in the public meeting 
rooms 

• Shelving capacity increased by 72 
million volumes 



These -notable improvements can be 
credit€Ki to the wise use of Federqi, fund^ 
on the port of State library agencfes ohd 
local libraries'. Working in pwrtnership 
with' the Federal government program 
administrators, the State and local library 
leaders used the resources- to produce 
,mpximum benefits for a large portion, of , 
the populatioru Tney impleVnentecKTi'tle II 
grants to- hove^ impact on the overall 
statewide development of Ijbrary services. 
1*0 assure that further benefits* be 



1 

derived' through \ library construction 
^_projects, ten States additionally 
established their owr) States funding source 
for construction purposes. ^ 

✓ Although no Title II funds have been 
appropriated since 1973, librarians are 
contintiing their efforts to rrieet .patnw^^ 
space- demdnids and ore planning for future" 
services. In the late l960-'s and early 
1970% librarians had used Title II 
resources to strengthen the • library's 
capabilities to meet imniediate service 
needs and, more then that, to facilitate 
tfc^provisron of new types of services for 
thS foreseeable future. Similarly, today^s 
librarians are giving forethought to the 
projected demands of tomorrow's library 
clientele and,- library buildings .must be 
able (through remodeling if necessory) to 
accommodate ' changing patterns " of 
service, * - 

The move to computerization, the 
greater use of communications technology 
and increased emt)hqsis on, Ipter library 
cooperative .activities, ^ " . such as 
networking^ all •place additional space 
requirements on libraries'. Where extra 
floor area is unavailable this' necessitates 
either encroachment- on public areas 
and/or staff workrooms, or the 
construction of new housing* Jpr thefse^ 
activities, ^ 

The increased 'societal responsibilities 
placed on libraries as public agencies, 
such as complete accessibility for 
handicapped users aria regard for energy 
conse r vat i on and eco^Dgj ca I pr ob I ems, ' 
have also created new construction needs, 
lodeling Ts' required in a large- number 
iiblic libraries to allow ^ase of access 
arsons confined to wheelchairs end 
persons with other* physicaL 
irments that inhj[bit mobility, in 
Iqr the elderly. The national 
concern for-' dwindling natural energy 
resourtes must also be reflected in 
conservatiofT initiatives by • public' 
libraries/ - Thus, new. energy-sdving 




heating and cooling systems will hove to 
be installed in many older buildings, q 
procedure which J^jally necessitates 
considerdbfe renovaTion of the originol 
facility^ / • * • 

The shifts in population patterns are 
another foctoir public libraries <nust 
contend with- in determining f\^tu 
construct ibn plans. The ^needs of rural 

-ifc.communities remain apparent- in m^ny 
oreo^ artehpublic siw^ices of all kinds must 
be provided in order -to sToyTtnigrotjon to- 
the already oveftcrowded cities.^ One 
futurfstic type library is ^ the "Instant 
Library" facility made po pular by ,West 
, Virginia and originally supp^PT^ by Title 
IL These OKxiern libraries provide 

' residents of unreached cool towns, 
nrwuntain. hollows, and -other sparely 
populated areas with a fixed -library 
facility within reasonable distance* 
Modular prefabricated buildings which are 
qu ickly co nstructed, these ILbfcirre^have a 
permanent qppeorance, ore able to take 
hard use, and can be expanded as the need- 
arises. The newer "Outpost" libroriesore 
a further extension of library^s^'fviCes to" 
isolated rural populations, 

^ Concern, for adequate services in 
uroon areas hos also prompted infiovative 
designs for supplementary Itbrory 
facilities. . Currently, "Kiosk" libraries are 
appearing in cities at Jbusy bus stops and 
on vacant Jots near playgrounds and shops. 

are 
with 
give 
filled 
by" a 
This 



Generally, *^ these mini-libraries 
constructed in ^carousel style 
' maximum expands ..of glass to 
; visibility to the^viting interiors 
with paperback ^|oks and staffed 
familiar ' neighborhoSd' resident. 

highly visible library does not provide a 
fun range of' services, but is able to gain 
the occeptonce.of Joner-city dwellers and 
thereby stimulat^«|^ graduated use t>f 

libraries* 

• * . - 

Just as migration to metropolitan 
areas poses problems to planners, so too 
does the migration out of the cities into 
suburbia which often results in the sudden 
popularity of sp*ific residential sections. 
. Libary construction plarjners must also 
consider the retirement developments 



springing up^^ in subortkm areas along with 

* the "resettling*' efforts of young people 
returning to the h^rt of the city and 
upgrading neglected neighborhoods. To 
cope with these rqpid demogrc^hio^;. 
phonges, some large city library systems 
hove utilize<f "Portable Branches." These 
versatile libraries hove the* advantage of 
nrK)bility as they can "be set down on any 
available Jot', and be removed,, later for 
service elsewhere when residents' tdxes 
hove been voted to provide a permon^H^ 
libf^rv building. - * 

ft is evident that both new patterns . 
of service and population chonges ploy a 
major rol^ in determining future? library 

• construction needs. .As a result^ the 
stimulation of funding "sources will be 
crucFal to enable public libraries to 
maintain . their ability, to adequately 
provide " for the ever * increasing 
informofional, cultural, and. educational 
demands of today's lifelong library users.. 
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West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

UyOBing 

/Inerlcan Sana 

Puerto Rico 
Trust Territory 
Virgin Islands 



8d. 45a. 742 

209,492^ 
872,978 
• 706*873 
/ 5 Jte2,387 
U072A18 
1,340,267 
465^ 
756»S10 
3J62.471 - 

3,781^15"^ 
789,913 
d95»212 

4,483,879 

1.147,088 
886*833 

1,076»S39 

1,112*992 
933,150 
180,263 

2.178.332 
1.896,123 
-4,085,122 
2,729.354 

532,004 
1.342.039 

574*863 - 

478,597 

127,430 

303.833 

2,944,316 

647,380 
9.839*383 
1.496.892 

523*907^ 
2,337,927 

399,836 
1.166,162 
5.135,533 

429,115 

9Mrl34 
8?i211 
2.103,038 
6.a6&*788 

633.729 

485.293 
1^94.963 
1,297.520 
1.149.756 
1,905.060 

197,841 

27.769 
46,884 
776.151 
27,705 
58.706 



r 



2} 



25 



14 . 



■V ctatC population 



TVPtOP 




Olttrlct ^ C»1<abta 





riNTtO Rico 



10,0W to 100.000 
100«000^£M#1o 



12^ 

2i 

t3 
U 

25 
. 27 
4 
4 

41 

9( 

ti 

n 

12 

23 
17 
l» 

22 
22 
-3ft 
38 

23 
17 
M 
»8 
tl 
8 

45 

54 
43 
7 
S4 

12 
20 
45 
S 

17 
8 
39 
80 
10 

32, 
. 38 
24 
17 
3 

2 - 
4 
12 
« 
3 



391 
757 
116 



iS3 

7 
7 

- ^ 
24 

23 
? 

0- 
12 

II 

24 

17 
4 

10 

M 

13 
5 

-7 

4 
28 
13 

5 

V 12 

7 
8 
2 
2t 

24 

M 
37 
10 

7 
20 

5 

10 
38 

n 

2 
8 

18 
4 

4t 
8 
8 
4 

26 

4 
0 
I 
I 

^ 3 



200 
386 
67 



TOTAL 



If 17 

33 

.20 
23 
45 



45 
4 
4 

53 

52 
23 
37 

-54 
18 

' 44 
34 
X 
24 

*26 
50 
47 
44 
28 
2* 
18 
26 
13 
2? 

89 

20 
93 

53 
U 

74 ' 

L7 

83 
19 

23 
10 
47 
98- 
14 
47 
40 
44 
28 
43 
9 

6 
4 
13 
9 
4 



591 
1143 
183 



879 

8 

II 
12 
10 

21 
33 
3 
I 

8 

5 
. "1 
JO 
20 

5 
25 
31 
17 
II 

7 

2 
34 
26 

n 
I 

4 
4 
4 

10 
27 

73 
18 
47 
24 
II 
13 
9 
17 
48 
II 

I 

5 
24 
67 

8 
38 
10 

3 

9 
X 

3 

J 
0 
2 
I 
I 



3X 
493 

56 




643 

■ li 

d 

33 

1 1 

ro 
• 3 
3 
24 

27 
14 
^« 
22 
10 
15 
I 

II 
9 
3 

13 
15 
15 
26 
17 
14 
5 
3 
0 
2 

13 
I 

33 
16 
I 

36 
4 

6 

27 
5 

7 
1 

J8 
28 
5 
. 4 
21 
39 
6 
4 
. 3 

3 

4- 

' II 
7 
4" 



210 
414 
39 



375 

iO 
6 
4 

14 

II 
13 
2 
0 

o; 

21 

X 
8 

3 
14 

3 

6' 
2 
2 
4 

i 

II 
I 

6 

7 
10 
II 

9 
19 

3 

. 0 




15 
4 

5 
3 
I 

5 
9 
4 

13 
9 
3 

2 
0 
0 
I 
I 



51 
236 
88j 



■Y VTATEp mULATION DDiSITYp TYPE OT UMARY 
Am TYPi OF CONtTRUCTION^ 
(In thouMndt of aquM iMir 



A. 



TOTAL 



IMittd StatM 
A1ab«M 

CiHfomU 
Colorado 
ComMCtlcut 
Oo1aM4r# > 

District of Ca1iMb1«| 
Florida^ 

Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho , 

iniAois 

Indiana 
loiia 
Kansas 

KOTtuCtC> 

Louisiana 
Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Hlchf^an . 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 1 
Montana 
Mebrasica 
Nevada 

New- HaMpshIre 

New i)ersey 
New Mexico/ 
New York ( ' 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
OklahoM 
-Oregon 
Pennsylvai'ila 
Rhode Island ^ 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Venwnt ^ 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin* 
Uyoaing 

Aaerlcan Sanoa 
Guaff 

Puerto Rico 
Trust Territory 

V1rgt«?%s1ands' 



Fooul^tiorf Density 
mSer iU;UUU-peopTe 
10,000 to 100»000 
over 100»000 people 



.20,744 

73*rl 

LAI 
169 
1,364 
\96 
430 
34 
*443 
725 

490 

89 
740 
443 
284 
399 
176 
227 ^ 
126 

373 
1,023 
753 
555 
. 252 
373 
191 
195 
92*^ 
198 

1,267 

189 
1,389 

421 

117 

931 

160 

276 

772 

161 

245 

lis . 

516 
919- 
151 
56 
531 
>270 
. 398 
418 
. 77 



14 
74 
7 
23 



2.624 
.12 .764 • 
5»3S6 



3;7a3' 

65 
\9 
• 50 
94 
32 
40 
190 
3 
0 
37 

38 
24 
141 
218 
93 
8 
33 
85 
21 
I I 

r 

18 
120 
27 
63 
12 
'41 
129 
26 
22 
40 

28 
21 
731 
40 
I I 
18 
39 
'38' 
277 
26 

41 

^ 0 
-0 
71 
28 

• ^47 

6 

* 1.04 

0 
445 
41 



65 



596 
1.960 
1.228 



comiAL 



10,680 

222 
24 
. 76 
26 
711 
93 
349 
6 

420 
f97 

38 
. 0* 

61 
355 
143, 
161 
,364 

92 
116 
'6\ 

14 
882 
452 
119 
12 
3 
52 
80 
73 
198 

IJIO 
173 
1,011 
197 

70 
263 

43 
172 
452 

62 

27 

II 
268 
692 
. 89 

15 
194 

42 
123 
240 



14 



1.534 
6.378 
2,768 



PLQPM 



1,960 

38 
9 

20 
14 
27 
4 
130 
' 3 
0 
14 

6 
0 

124^ 
102 
0 
4 
33 
77 
6 

' 8 

3 
61 
26 
0 
0 
25 
0 
9 
4 
36 

7 

*I6 
575 
23 
II 
0 
39 
19 
150 
II 

0 
0 
0 
71 
12 
42 
3 
17 
0 
82 
30 



64 



243 
n074 
64^ 



5,048 



50 

80 
308 

42 
'61 

28 ^ 

23 
f39- 

121 
' 74 
2 

218 
. 185 
93 
17 
76 
83. 
14 

182 
141 
217 
246 

95 
222 

13 

16 

0 

O 

tl6 
8 

26 

89 ^ 

4 
337 

37 

26 
245 

90 

34 

8 ' 

96 
177 

62 
. 3 
163 
205 

31 

89 

14 



14 
'60 
5 
23 



. 834 
3.674 
540 



PLOOR AMA 



596 



0 - 



' 68 
478 
50 



OTHm 



PLOON 



12 
5 
22 
26 
0 
0 
6 



15 
15 
14 
5! 
8 
4 
0 
8 
9 
3 

0 
59 

13 
6 
10 
12 
0 

' 0 
4 

1 1 
0 

^ 76 
15 
0 

- 6 
0^ 
16 
118 
I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
4 

0, 
13 
0 
I 



5,0f6 

233 
- 38 

15 
63 
.345 
61 
20 
0 

w 0 

389 

331 
67 
26 

167 

ri5 

30 
18 
8 
28 
51 

'l77 
0 
84 
' 190 
145 
148 
126 
99 
19 
0 

4! 
8 
117 
135 
43. 
331 
80 
78 
75 
9 

(84 
96 
152 

0 
38 

174 
23 

244 
89 
56. 



256 
2.712 
2*048 



V 



1,227 
7 

^to 

27 
66 
0 

14'. 

34 
0 
0 

. 17 

. 17 
9 
3 
65 
85 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

IS 
0 
0 

50 
6 
6 
117 

17 

18 
0 

10 
5 

80 
2 
0 

12 
• 0 
3 
9 

14 

41 
0 
0 
0 

16 
I 

3 
74 
0 
362 



38 
523 
666^ 



ERIC 



- 23 



27 



-^OPULATIOII DmilTY, TyW OF CON l TllteT IO M, AWp TYFl OrUlMWY ' 





' TOTAL 


QAMOfTYM 


TiniN 
















mojpoTt 




rrri cmf cohstiuction 


• TYKI OP LIBRAtr 




OOPOI*^ 




noMffjioi 




OtMOR* 


OONTMi 


BOAMQN 








anoo 




MWBUOJDOHM 




UORAOHO 


UOOaMO 


OINON* 








OKOWM 


fMpMOy ^aOtd) 




4tiaMi% toiiaj 




^^^^^^^ 


tMpMrtyaOM] 




50,340 


153,907 


206 


75,612 


27,935 


50,368 . 


3lr226 


21,953 


ff 


473 


2,037 


330 


f ,348 


216 


550 


670 


344 




' 257 


719 > 


(80 


428 


34 


216 


152 


^94 


Jlrliint 


42Q 


1,917 


356 


1,013 


484 


665 


459 


373 




922 


2,283 


148 


536 


. 825 


236 


584 


541 




2,^2 


8,814 


244 


5,903 


• 349 


3,258 


2,185 


809 


Colorado 


721 


2,070 


.187 


817 


532 


782 


249 


318 


Cooooctlcut 


1,912 


4,265 


123 


1,283 


\ 1.070 


1,940 


353 


60 


OoloHoro 


173 


278 


60 


95 


10 


00 


65 


0 ^ 


. District of Coloablo 


415 


997 


100 


582 


ft 


482 


roo 


0 


.FIorMo 


856 


3,058 


257 


1 ,737 


465 


567 


70S 


930 


Qoorolo 

HOMll 


870 


3,091 


255 


' 1,666 


555 


220 


91 1 


1.090 


?27 


2,175 


135 


1,203 


45 


0 


829 


419 


tMio * 


801 


1,614 


101 


268 ' 


545 


. 713 


20 


80 


inifiolft 


1,032 


4,200 


307 


. 2,366 


802. 


1,290 


1.292 


586 


Indlono 


832 


3, 128 


276 


1,15) 


1,145 


992 


532 


772 


low 


790 


1,919 t 


142 


954 . 


175 


825 


268 


36 


KOOMS 


927 


2,403 


159 


* 1,286 


190 


1,425 


51 


0 


Kootoclcy 


552v, % 


1,916 


247 


601 


763 - 


924 


- 198 


242 


Looltlooo 


' 498 


1.575 


216 


837 


' 240 


395 


552 


130 


Holm 


285 


^^580' 


103 




158 


160 


90 


45 


Aorylood 


234' 


1 746 




' 1,172 


340 


652 


591 


269 


Itasochusotts 


2,734 


8|236 


201 


1,884 


3,618 


3,905 


M02 


if 


PHdiigon 


l,33J 


3,589 


169 


1,910 


346 


890 


973 


393 


Kfonosoto 


6S3 


' 2,793 


328 


.1,597 


543 


303 


l,2J2 


£25 




453 


2,088 - 


361 


1,426 


209 


120 


498 


'1,017 . 


ttltooyri 


533 


2,392 


309 


1,084 


375 ' 


195 


1,233 


431 




•371 


1,401 


278 


672 


358 


145 


286 


599 


Nobrosko 


741 


1,639 


121 


' 670 


22a 


331 


81 


486 


Novodo 


142 


553 


289 


. 371 


40 


365 


- 0 


46 


iov nomihlrt 
/ 


1,511 


' 2,909 




111 


1,287 


1.359 


39 


0 




3 029 


8,678 


186 ' 


U ^lC4 






4^> 


731 


' Nov Nttico 


338 


J, 022 


.202 


376 


306 


548 


82 . 


54 - 


Nov Yock 


3,780 


10,434 


176 


5,404 


1,250 


4,670 


1,748 


• 236 


riMTtH Corolloo 


1,065 


3,594 


237 


1,584 1 


945 


1,450 ' 


541 


538 


North Ookotk 


480 


1,148 


139 


573 " f 


95 


487 


24 


157 


Olilo 


'r,38f- 


4,953 


259 


2,613 * 


959 


69 • 


, 1.495 


2,008 ^ 


OkloNoM 


292 


1,104 


278 


622 ^ 


190 


\9i 


327 


294 


■ OrtgoB 


1,147 


2,390 


108 


. lllA 


522 


765 


243 


, 23S 


^onoiiylvifilo 


4,398 


9,787 


122 




' 1 ,604 


3,046 


' 1,785 


^ 560 


Rliodo Island 


549 


1,805 


229 


754 y 


502 


755 


443 


58 


Sootli Carol toa 


434 


1 ,764 


306 . 


1,080 ' 


250 


224 . 


190 


916 


Sootli Dakota; 


170 


1,372 


707 


1 , 154 


48 


113 


26 


1 ^063 




886 


3,6^f8 


308 


t,923 


809 - 


1,056 — 




935^^ 


- To^of 


1,525 


7,257 • 


376 


5,152 


540 


3,924 


1,686 


122 


•^'DtaN 


358 


1,255 


250 


834 


63 


507 


390 


0 


Voroofit 1 


1,190 


2.023 




172 


661 


64! 


1 19 


73 


Vfrytnla; 


. 770 


3,541 


360 


2,013 


758 


969 


. 1,163 


638 . 


Hasaifiigtdo 


689 


2,356' 


242- 


1 ,455 


212 


25) 


1,311 


105 > 


Most Virolnla 


785 


>3,045 


288 ~ 




1 


874 


427 


959* 


NtscoBsljbi 


1,458 


3,315 


127 


U530 ^ 


327 


994 


254 


609 


I^^OKiiig/ 


338 


931 


175 


293 


300 


17i 


.\ 100 


322 


■..•/■ 
Hmricah Saaoa - 
€^aio 


rf4 


224 


96 


' 16 


94 


46 


' 52 


12 


0 


180 


180 


180 


^ 0 


0 ' 


180 


0- 


ToortoRIco 


r44 


1,164 


708 






too 




• n 
u 


4rost territory 


'35 ' 


' 198 


•466 


163 


0 


35 


128 


0 


- Virylo. Islands 


75 


365 


386 


• 2W 


15 


'5 


275 


0 

* 


^BOttlotlco Dtfttlty ' 
. ggF^HCBW ^ooplo 
lOpQGv to 1IXMKX> 


8.S08 


25,060 


195 


11*789 


4.763 1 


9*577 


6,041' 


934 


31»«7 


101.985 


224 


52,261 >^ 


17.929 . 1 




22.913 


15'.192 II 


; ooar /lOOjOOD poo^W 


10.^ 




159 


11,562 


4,9*5 1 


8,408 







AO^^ aiATMQ CAPACITY M 
POPULATION OBMITYi 



ROOMS AND mClNTAQI INCKCAM lY aTATI. 
OP CONSTPUCTtON. AND TYPE OP UMARY 





TOTAL eAPACITV M TirU M 
MOJWTS 


TYPl OF COHOTWCTtOK 


- 


eapofti 


APfWI 


wiOPff aM 

MOIHMi 


new amuMMoa 


OTNM* ^ 

ooMemMonoM 




17, U3 


M2J27 


555 


70,444 


. 24,549 




/u 




7 1 79 

C 1 > « 7 


1 






0 


245 


245 


115 V 


130 




IS 


U088 


7,t53 


748 


325 




535 


U222 


128 


469 


218 


Ct11fom1« 


SU 


5.034 


839 


3,964 


534 


Colorado 




IJ30 " 


223 


' 315 


465 


ypumcticMt 


260 


2,515 


867 


1,137 


1,118 


Dttloi#iir% 


100 


tl8 


18 * 


\B 


0 


UlS^riCt Of UOIUBDil 


0. 


652 


652 


652 


0 


-* -« - 

Fiorioa 


so 


2.792 


5,484 


2,291 


451 


fiooraia 

•* — — J 4 ^ 

IMMA11 


cU 




in 






390 


U579 


305 


1.064 


125 


loono 


' 109 - 


U329 


1,119 


470 


750 


Illinois 


123 


2,293 


1,764 


1,614 


556 


MlAffU 


170 


2,367 


1,292 


1,612 


585 


lOlM 


215' 


2,091 


873 


1,816 


60 


Kansis 


100 


961 


861 


761 


100 


KtntiiCRy 


200 


.2,383 


1,092 


720 


1,463 


Louis Itna 


185 


1,489 


705 


1,126 


' 178 




0 


572 


572 


165 


407 


■» 

Nsryiano 
Nissochus ct ts 


A 
U 

642 


4,368 


1 806 
580 


1,551 


160 
2,175 


Pncnigftn 


430 


2,306 


436 


1,521 


355 


Miiiitsota 


185 


4,267 


2,206 


3,396 - 


686 


mss^islppl 


r, HO 


1,627 


»,379 


1,412, 


105 


PflSSOUTi 


^ 390 


2,235 


473 


1,553 


292 


Nontani 


r5 


835 


5,467 " 


330 


- 490 


Ntbraska 


70 


1,040 


c|,386 - 


835 


135 


Mtvoda • * f. 


25 


440 


i,660 


390 


25 


Now H)ni»sn1re 


280 


2,031 


625 


545 


1,206 


NcH Jersey 


978 


O , 3 1 U 






1 1 79 


iiew MtJtico 


80 


698 


7,725 


323 


295 


new TOTK 


772 


8,186 


960 


4,941 


2,473 


North Carolina 


159 


2,890 


1,718 


2,322 


409 


Hortik Oakota 


74 


750 


914 


556 


120 


^Ohlo 


690 


2,612 


279 


. 1,922 


0 




340 


1,506 


343 


866 


300 


OreQon 


26t 


1,648 


531 


1,050 


337 


Ptatsylvanla 


3,«t3 


7,324 


113 ^ 


2,310 


l.57t ^ 


Rhooe Island 


683 


1,810 


165 


647 


480 


soutu Carol Tna 


' 259 


938 


262 


471 


^ 208 


)0ttXn uaKoia 


A 
U 




487 


7S7 


7C£\ 


Tennessee 


360 


2,691 


• 648 


2,101 


23Qf 


^^lener * 


575 


4,612 


702 


• 3,813 


224 


Utah 


200 


90S 


353 


626 


79 


Veraont 


837 


t,450 


73 


200 


413 


Virginia 


435 


2,487 


472 


' 1 t852. 


200 


Vashlngtcfn 


170 


1,792 


954 


1.292 


330 


■est Virginia 


25 


2,670 


I0t580 


2,360 


285 


KlSCOnSIH 


M77 


3,l9i 


171 


1,544 


470 




SO 


679 


1,258 


100 


529 


aMrican Sasoa 


0 


28 


28 


0 ' 


28 




0 


V- . 60 


60 


60 


0 


Peerto Rico - 


0 


1,142 


;. 1,142 


. 1,142 


0 


Trvst Territory 


0 


75 


i 75 


75 


0 


Virgin Islands 


.0 


- 425 


425-^ 


100 


325 


Pooiilation Density 
nn& ItKnTp^le 
10,000 to 100*000 
over 100,000 people 


10.866 
4.255 


18.743 
73.124 

30.260 

- * 


827 
573 • 
376 


11.847 
46.056 
12,541 


•4.874 
16.202 
3.464 



TVMOr UMURY 



ownwu. 



46,758 

391 
150 
583 
115 

2,145 
525 

1,875 
0 
502 

1,130 

199 
0 

1,140 
1,179 

640 
1,531-r 

841 
1,540 

658 

257 

80 
2,982 
1,084 
419 
. 50 
215 
130 
370 
• 315 
1,751 

4,832 
518 

3,967 

1,130 
537 
423 
346 
900 

2,011 
755 

30 
122 

i,l60 

?.95l 
259 

- 413 
715 
220 
700 

1,399 
244 

14 
0 
300 

15 
0 



28,597 

692 
75 

33a 

572 
1,494 
140 
3B0 
18 
ISO 
666 

805 
795 
0 
790 
972 
345 
20 
643 
441 
265 y 

746 
744 
59a 
1,704 
695 
1,030 
[00 
15 
0 
0 

507 
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